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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Two  years  ago  I returned  from  Italy  with  some  fine  neg- 
atives of  the  Antiquities  of  that  country.  In  printing  these  I 
expected  to  meet  with  little  or  no  difficulty  ; for  I imagined 
photographic  printing  to  be  a simple  and  mechanical  process, 
easily  learnt  and  involving  no  risk  or  uncertainty  whatever. 
But  I soonfound  out  my  mistake.  Nevertheless,  determined  to 
persevere,  and  succeed  at  last  if  possible,  and  having  no  other 
occupation  to  distract  my  attention,  I devoted  myself  to  this 
subject;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  after  a great  deal  of 
severe  fag,  my  labours  have  been  rewarded  with  success.  I 
have  discovered  a New  Printing  Process  by  which  printing 
operations  may  be  conducted  with  certainty  and  uniformity. 
The  results  being  at  the  same  time  highly  artistic  and 
PERMANENT. 

This  New  Process,  which  I trust  will  be  found  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  criticism,  and  every  reasonable  condition, 
I am  about  to  communicate,  in  the  following  pages.  And  I 
shall  endeavour  to  do  so  with  the  most  minute  and  careful 
fidelity. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  beginners  to  underesti- 
mate the  difficulties  of  printing.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of 
what  these  really  are,  when  a high  standard  of  excellence  is 
desired,  when  I say,  that  during  the  brief  intervals  of  my 
labours,  and  as  a relaxation  from  the  anxieties  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  other  pursuit,  I mastered  easily  the  Daguerre- 
otype and  glass  negative  processes,  and  also  perfected  the  Cal- 
otype  on  paper. 


Should  any  one  be  surprised  at  this,  and  wonder  how  I 
could  have  stumbled  over  difficulties  which  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  others,  I would  state  that  I found  it  easy  enough  to 
do  as  others  were  doing  ; but  that  this  did  not  satisfy  me.  I 
could  not  content  myself  with  results,  which  were  not  merely 
essentially  unartistic  and  vulgar  in  character,  but  of  question- 
able permanency.  I could  not  rest  satisfied  until  I had  real- 
ized a higher  standard  of  excellence,  and  a certain  sentiment 
and  beauty  in  printing,  which  should  render  Calotypes  quite 
equal  in  effect  to  proofs  on  India  paper,  and  at  least  as  perma- 
nent as  other  similar  works  of  human  labour. 

But  the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  this  branch  of  Photo- 
graphy appeared  to  me  to  be,  is  now  generally  admitted ; and  a 
Printing  Committee  has  been  appointed,  under  the  auspices  of 
HisBoyal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  in  order  to  investigate  the 
subject  thoroughly,  and  to  determine  if  possible  some  certain 
data  from  which  a fresh  start  might  be  made.  And  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  find  that  there  is  sufficient  taste  and  feeling  amongst 
photographers,  to  render  them  at  last  dissatisfied  with  their  pre- 
sent methods.  In  fact  the  public  have  long  since  recorded  their 
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rerdict  in  the  matter,  and  Calotypes  are  found  to  be  an  un- 
saleable commodity.  That  is  never  the  case  with  any  really 
fine  product  of  industry.  The  wealthy  are  always  ready  to 
encourage,  and  want  of  patronage  must  be  considered  in 
every  case,  as  the  certain  index  of  want  of  merit.  Now  since 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  negatives,  or  the  subjects  fre- 
quently selected,  which  have  been  among  the  finest  in  the 
t world,  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  apathy  on  the  part  of 
those  who  should  be  purchasers,  but  to  the  present  vile 
method  of  printing.  People  will  not  be  attracted  by  repulsive 
green  yellow  tints  and  vulgar  albumenized  proofs  which  are 
found  to  be,  in  too  many  cases,  and  from  the  very  first  day  of 
their  publication,  under  an  influence  which  ends  in  their  des- 
truction. There  is  more  taste  in  the  world  than  artists  of  a 
certa  n calibre  are  willing  to  admit,  and  people  may  appear 
to  admire,  when  in  reality  it  is  but  the  kind  of  admiration 
with  which  a child’s  first  efforts  are  regarded.  Ask  of  them 
to  become  purchasers , and  their  admiration  assumes  a very 
different  character  indeed. 


Portraiture,  however  bad,  will  alw  ays  find  a certain  amount 
of  encouragement,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  photographic 
views  on  paper,  can  never  be  remunerative  in  a pecuniary 
sense,  until  really  fine  subjects  are  carefully  posed,  and  ef- 
fectively lighted  ; the  negatives  being  then  delivered  over 
to  a printing  process,  which,  while  it  faithfully  records  all 
their  details,  shall  at  the  same  time  surpass  in  effect  the  best 
efforts  of  the  copper-plate  printer,  and  be  equally  permanent. 
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Even  then,  it  may  be  doubted,  bow  far  photagraphs,  being 
defective  in  the  skies,  and  devoid  of  figures  arrested  as  it 
were  in  the  very  act  of  motion,  may  command  a sale;  but  I 
feel  sure  that  until  the  old  methods  of  printing  shall  have 
been  abandoned,  the  case  will  remain  a hopeless  one. 

In  these  remarks,  which  may  be  thought  severe,  I have 
attempted  to  arouse  attention  and  to  overcome  prejudice.  I 
now  proceed  to  the  details  of  a printing  process,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  satisfy  all  the  desired  conditions.  Viewed  as 
a whole  it  is  entirely  new.  In  some  concluding  remarks  I 
shall  endevour  to  compare  it  with  the  present  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  I hope  then  to  establish  its  superiority. 

I consider  myself  as  addressing  the  Photographer  and  not 
the  Tyro.  I have  already  given  all  the  elementary  inform- 
ation in  a recent  treatise  on  the  Calotype  process,  to  whi  ch 
I wish  these  few  pages  to  be  considered  as  an  Appendix. 

In  conclusion  I beg  of  those,  who  may  be  inclined  to  try 
this  process  for  themselves,  to  follow  strictly  the  directions 
that  I have  given,  and  not  to  deviate  from  them  in  the  least. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  MANIPULATION. 


The  New  Process  which  I am  about  to  describe,  involves 
the  following  seven  operations,  viz  : — 

1.  To  prepare  the  paper  with  serum  of  milk. 

2.  To  render  it  sensitive. 

3.  To  expose  it  in  the  pressure  frame. 

4.  To  develop  the  picture. 

5.  To  cclor  it  with  sel  d’or. 

6.  To  fix  it,  and  remove  by  washing  the 

redundant  chemicals. 

7.  To  dry,  trim  and  mount  the  finished 

picture. 

The  Photographer  who  reads  this  Catalogue,  will  perceive 
at  a glance  that  I have  abandoned  the  method  of  Sun-printing 
in  favor  of  that  by  development. 

And  that  in  adopting  this  latter  mode  of  proceeding,  I have 
introduced  two  important  novelties,  viz. : 

In  the  first  operation,  I omit  altogether  the  salt,  and  merely 
employ  a particular  organic  substance. 
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And  in  the  fifth  operation,  I colour  my  developed  picture 
with  gold ; by  means  of  a bath,  the  employment  of  which 
precedes,  and  is  independant  of  the  fixing  bath. 

I was  the  first  to  point  out,  three  months  ago,  in  a letter  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  this  method  of 
colouring  sun-prints.  It  was  immediately  tried  by  Messrs. 
JIardwich  and  Polluck  together,  and  at  the  next  'meeting  of 
the  Society,  both  those  gentlemen  (who  are  members  of  the 
Printing  Committee)  spoke  favourably  of  it,  and  recommended 
it  as  a new  and  useful  suggestion. 

I have  now  shown  that  this  simple,  and  effective  method  of 
colouring,  (by  which  I avoid  altogether  the  use  of  an  old 
hypo-bath)  may  be  applied  to  positives  printed  by  deve- 
lopment. 

That  mode  of  printing  has  hitherto  been  neglected  for  an 
obvious  reason.  Its  results  were  not  presentable,  when  con- 
sidered in  an  artistic  point  of  view ; although  by  careful  mani- 
pulation they  might  be  kept  clean,  and  rendered  faithful  copies 
of  the  negative.  The  method  was  confined  to  a few  photo- 
graphers, whose  moral  sense  or  common  sense  would  not  al- 
low them  to  pursue  any  plan  the  permanency  of  which  could 
be  called  in  question.  It  has  remained  for  me  to  show,  that 
positives  by  development  may  be  coloured  with  gold,  and  in 
this  way,  not  only  rendered  presentable  as  works  of  art,  but 
fortunately  much  finer  in  that  very  respect  than  prints  by  the 
ordinary  mode.  At  the  sametime  that  their  permanency  is 
indisputable. 

But,  in  applying  my  gold  bath,  to  a print  developed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  as  described  by  Hunt,  Bingham,  and  very  re- 
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eently  by  Sir  Wm.  Newton,  I could  obtain  no  results  of  any 
value.  It  became  necessary  therefore  to  reconsider  and  mo- 
dify in  many  essential  particulars,  the  old  methods  by  deve- 
lopment. 

This  I have  done  in  the  first  operation  by  omitting  the  salt 
or  any  similar  substance,  and  substituting  for  it,  serum  of 
milk.  It  is  singular  that  I find  the  serum,  the  only  organic 
substance  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  With  any  other,  the 
operation  seems  to  end  in  disappointment. 

I have  thus  succeeded  in  making  it  all  out  from  first  to  last. 
The  process  seems  to  be  perfect.  It  leaves  nothing  to  desire  ; 
and  it  is  essentially  a new  one.  I must  insist  strongly  on 
this,  because  the  title  of  the  advertisement  of  my  former  work 
subjected  me  to  some  unfair  criticism ! 

To  proceed  to  the 

FIRST  OPERATION. 


TO  PREPARE  THE  PAPERS  WITH  SERUM  OF  MILK. 


This  is  very  simple.  The  papers  are  to  be  totally  immersed, 
several  together,  in  a bath  containing  serum,  and  left  there 
for  a few  minutes  ; then  hung  up  to  dry. 

The  serum  is  prepared  thus  : 

Curdle  a quantity  of  fresh  milk  by  means  of  a piece  of  ren- 
net. Filter  it  through  a muslin  to  seperate  the  curd.  Then 
boil  it  in  an  earthen  pipkin.  Filter  again  through  muslin, 
and  afterwards  through  blotting  paper. 
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I know  of  no  other  organic  substance,  that  can  safely  be 
substituted  for  the  serum.  Its  use  is  indispensable.  With- 
out it,  the  prints  are  likely  to  become  inky  and  disagreable 
in  colour. 

I do  not  recommend  the  use  of  English  papers  in  this  pro- 
cess. The  material  with  which  they  are  sized  generally  con- 
tains fat,  and  this  seems  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
gold  bath.  Foreign  papers  sized  with  starch  are  the  best  ; 
and  of  these,  thin  and  close  grained  papers  give  the  most 
delicate  results,  and  thicker  papers  the  most  depth  and  vigour. 
Employ  for  instance  the  Papier  Rive,  in  the  former  case,  and 
positive  Canson  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Sanford  supplies  excellent 
paper,  in  great  variety,  and  his  advice  may  be  relied  upon. 
See  his  advertisements  in  the  Photographic  Journal. 

SECOND  OPERATION. 


TO  RENDER  THE  PAPER  SENSITIVE. 


Immerse  the  papers  entirely  in  a bath  of  aceto-nitrate  of 
silver,  using  a bent  glass  rod  to  remove  air  bubbles. 

The  strength  of  this  bath  will  vary  with  the  papers  em- 
ployed, and  the  negative  to  be  printed.  When  the  negative 
is  somewhat  feeble,  employ  a weak  solution ; also  if  delicacy 
of  detail  is  required  rather  than  depth  and  vigour.  But  with 
a powerful  negative  depending  on  vigorous  printing  for-  effect, 
employ  a stronger  solution. 
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To  be  more  exact,  say  15  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  in  the  former  case,  and  30  grains  in  the  latter. 
Add  about  the  same  percentage  of  glacial  acetic  acid  ; or  per- 
haps rather  less.  The  strength  of  this  acid  varies  so  consi- 
derably, that  the  quantity  must  always  be  determined  by  trial ; 
but  considerable  latitude  in  the  proportion  seems  allowable. 

Let  the  paper  remain  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  bath, 
and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry. 


White  light  must  be  carefully  excluded,  for  we  are  con- 
ducting a negative  operation,  and  not  sun-printing. 


Sensitive  papers  may  be  kept  for  some  days ; but  they  do 
not  improve  by  keeping  ; and  there  need  be  no  necessity  for 
putting  them  to  this  trial,  since  the  exposure  in  the  pressure 
frame  may  be  accomplished  at  any  time,  fine  weather  not  being 
necessary,  but  merely  daylight. 


Before  using  the  nitrate  bath,  it  should  be  filtered  by  pas- 
sing it  through  a funnel,  having  in  its  neck  a tuft  of  cotton 
wool. 


The  strength  of  this  bath  is  not  diminished  by  use.  It 
can  be  employed  to  the  last  drop  without  the  fresh  addition  of 
silver,  and  it  does  not  become  discolored,  like  that  which  is 
employed  in  sun-printing  on  albumenized  paper.  Filtration 
through  animal  charcoal  is  therefore  rarely  if  ever  necessary. 
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THIRD  OPERATION. 

. 4. 


TO  EXPOSE  IN  THE  PRESSURE  FRAME. 


Make  the  usual  arrangements.  Cover  the  pressure  frame 
with  a dark  cloth,  and  convey  it  to  the  light.  Place  it  in  full 
sunshine  if  possible,  but  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary ; 
ordinary  daylight  will  do  ; it  is  a question  of  time.  In  bad 
weather  when  other  methods  are  totally  impracticable,  this 
may  be  employed  ; for  the  pressure  frame  may  be  placed  in- 
side a room,  near  the  window,  and  even  under  these  adverse 
circumstances  a few  minutes  of  exposure  will  suffice. 

When  all  is  ready,  remove  the  dark  cloth  and  watch  care- 
fully the  outside  border  of  the  positive  paper.  Experience 
alone  will  determine  the  tint  which  the  border  ought  to  assume, 
before  the  exposure  should  be  arrested.  This  will  vary  with 
different  negatives,  and  were  I to  attempt  to  fix  any  definite 
time  as  corresponding  to  certain  conditions,  I should  only  mis- 
lead. There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  matter,  but  experience 
will  be  necessary  in  this,  as  in  all  other  arts.  The  time  of 
exposure  will  range  from  20  seconds  to  as  many  minutes. 
But  in  20  minutes  a print  might  be  obtained,  when  it  would 
be  impossible  to  print  at  all  by  the  ordinary  method  ; so  that 
I am  supposing  an  extreme  case. 
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The  picture  ought  to  be  faintly  visible,  on  removal  from 
the  pressure  frame. 

An  over-exposed  picture,  will  present,  when  finished,  the 
same  appearance  as  a sun-print  under  similar  circumstances  ; 
that  is,  it  will  be  too  dark.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  solar  - 
ization  or  reddening,  as  in  the  collodion  process.  The  outside 
border  invariably  blackens.  On  the  other  hand  an  under - 
exposed  picture,  will  be  too  faint.  These  distinctions  should 
be  borne  in  mind;  as  they  will  determine  the  time  of  exposure. 

The  pressure  frame  need  not  be  made  to  open  at  the  back ; 
that  is  unnecessary. 

I may  mention  here,  that  when  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
shade  portions  of  a negative  while  the  rest  is  being  printed, 
this  can  easily  be  done.  Also,  masks  may  be  cut,  and  shaded 
backgrounds  introduced  to  portraits,  very  easily,  by  an  expe- 
rienced hand.  In  this  way,  a man  who  prints  with  feeling 
and  tast£,  may  introduce  clever  effects,  and  improve  upon  a 
negative  wonderfully. 

The  exposure  in  the  pressure  frame  is  the  only  part  of  this 
proeess  that  is  not  purely  mechanical ; and  since  few  negatives 
are  absolutely  perfect,  it  is  here,  that  the  man  of  judgement 
and  taste  will  be  able  to  prove  his  superiority. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  omitting  the  salt  in  the  first  prepa- 
ration, is,  that  it  renders  the  paper  too  Sensitive  and  liable  to 
solarize.  Without  it,  the  exposure  is  an  operation  more  under 
command.  ' 
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FOURTH  OPERATION. 


TO  DEVELOP  THE  PICTURE. 


As  soon  as  may  be  convenient  after  the  exposure,  immerse 
the  print  in  a saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid. 

Should  the  cuvette  have  been  used  before  for  the  same 
purpose,  rinse  it  with  water,  then  with  a solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  (which  may  he  returned  to  the  bottle),  and 
again  two  or  three  times  with  water. 

Pour  the  gallic  acid  into  the  bath  through  a funnel,  in  the 
neck  of  which  a piece  of  cotton  wool  has  been  inserted  so  as 
to  act  as  a filter. 

At  the  present  price  of  gallic  acid,  one  pint  of  saturated 
solution  would  cost  about  two  pence.  A pint  would  suffice 
to  develop  a dozen  prints  10  inches  by  8 inches. 

When  the  print  is  first  put  into  the  bath,  use  a bent  glass 
rod  to  enable  you  to  wet  it  all  over  as  quickly  as  possible  on 
both  sides.  Three  or  four  prints  may  be  developed  together 
in  the  same  bath.  In  general  it  will  occupy  about  five 
minutes. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  a second 
time  of  the  importance  of  excluding  white  light.  The  same 
precautions  must  be  observed  in  this,  as  in  negative  processes. 
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By  careful  manipulation,  the  lights  of  the  picture  need 
ne^er  become  dirty.  This  is  an  accident  which  can  only 
happen  through  carelessness. 

t 

When  the  picture  is  sufficiently  developed,  remove  it  from 
the  bath  and  wash  it  in  water,  afterwards  with  a pinch  of 
salt  in  the  water,  and  then  with  water  again,  copiously. 

The  colour  of  the  shadows  will  now  be  a dark  reddish  brown, 
but  if  viewed  by  transparency  they  will  appear  vigorous  and 
opaque.  A sun-print  held  up  to  the  light  after  similar  treat- 
ment, would  be  poor  and  meagre  in  comparison.  Also,  the 
developed  picture  will  show  itself  nearly  as  strongly  on  the 
back  of  the  paper  as  on  the  face.  The  back  of  a sun-print 
on  the  contrary  being  scarcely  affected  at  all.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  the  sun-print  is  less  deeply  impregnated  with 
the  chenticals  than  the  other,  although  a silver  bath  of  three 
or  four  times  the  strength  will  have  been  employed. 

I wish  here  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
that  a developed  print  loses  nothing  by  the  subsequent  action 
of  the  coloring  and  fixing  baths  ; for  all  that  may  have  been 
gained  in  the  gallic  acid  will  be  found  in  the  finished  picture. 
The  process  of  development  advances  gradually  up  to  a cer- 
tain point,  and  is  then  stopt ; nothing  being  afterwards  sa- 
crificed. 
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In  sun-printing,  on  the  contrary,  the  operation  has  first  to 
he  conducted  to  a considerable  extent  beyond  the  desired 
point,  and  then  the  ower-exposed  print  has  to  be  reduced  in  a 
hath,  which,  while  it  colours,  also  dissolves  out  the  lights,  and 
buries  their  delicate  details  in  a mass  of  yellow  deposit ! 

FIFTH  OPERATION. 


TO  COLOUR  THE  PRINT  WITH  SEE  T>’OR. 


This  is  a very  simple  process  indeed.  It  may  be  effected  in 
a sort  of  half  light,  near  a door  which  is  ajar,  or  a north 
window  with  the  blind  partly  drawn.  For  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  there  being  little  or  no  chloride  in  the  pjint,  it  is 
now  nearly  fixed. 

The  hath  is  made  by  dissolving  15  grains  of  sel  d’or  in  one 
quart  of  distilled  water. 

I have  now  given  up  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  to  this 
bath,  which  I had  recommended  on  a former  occasion.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  safe. 
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Pour  as  much  of  the  solution  into  the  bath  as  you  require 
for  one  print. 

Immerse  the  print  completely,  and  keep  it  moving  about, 
while  you  watch  the  changes  of  colour  that  it  undergoes.  In 
the  course  of  a very  few  minutes  it  will  be  seen  to  pass 
through  every  intermediate  shade  from  a brown  to  a violet 
black. 

Stop  the  process  at  whatever  tint  you  may  think  the  most 
agreeable. 

But  above  all  things,  observe  carefully  the  changes  which 
may  be  taking  place  in  the  lights , and  do  not  let  these  go 
beyond  a certain  point. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  this  mode  of  colouring  is,  the 
'exquisite  tint  that  it’  imparts  to  the  lights.  Any  one  who 
has  once  fully  appreciated  this,  will  look  with  great  distaste 
upon  the  abominable  green  yellow  tints  which  the  old  hypo- 
baths  impart  to  the  paper. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  employ  the  colouring  bath,  imme- 
diately after  development.  On  the  contrary,  a great  many 
developed  prints  may  be  left  together  in  a pan  of  water,  and 
coloured  on  the  following  day,  or  whenever  it  may  be  found 
convenient. 

Do  not  omit  to  wash  the  sprint . after  development,  in  the 
way  that  I have  described ; for  if  this  is  neglected,  it  will 
occasion  a considerable  precipitation  of  the  gold  in  the  coloring 
bath. 

"When  you  have  removed  the  print,  return  the  gold  bath 
to  the  bottle ; it  may  be  used  again  and  again,  until  it  gets 
too  weak  for  further  service. 
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Mr.  Hard wich  stated  as  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  a whole 
sheet  of  paper  which  he  had  blackened  by  my  method,  that 
it  contained  only  the  one  twentieth  part  of  a grain  of  gold. 
This  will  shew  how  small  a quantity  of  the  precious  metal 
is  required  to  produce  strongly  marked  results. 


I believe  that  no  more  gold  is  necessary  when  employed  in 
the  manner  that  I recommend,  than  would  be  required,  if 
added  to  an  old  hypo-bath,  in  the  usual  way.  And  I may 
observe  also,  that  the  addition  of  gold  to  old  hypo-baths, 
appears  to  me  to  increase  the  permanency  of  prints  coloured 
in  that  way.  Although  I must  not  be  considered  as  recom- 
mending that  method,  in  making  this  remark. 


SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  OPERATIONS. 


TO  FIX  AND  FINISH  THE  PRINT. 

Fix  in  a fresh  hypo-bath  of  half  the  usual  strength  ; that 
ISj  containing  one  part  of  hypo  to  ten  of  water. 

Wash,  trim,  and  mount  in  the  usual  way. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 


It  now  remains  for  me  to  compare  my  new  process,  with 
sun-printing ; and  to  point  out  its  superiority  in  many  respects. 

First — In  Permanency. 

The  permanency  of  photographs,  whether  negative  or 
positive,  that  have  been  produced  by  gallic  acid,  has  been 
already  proved , if  the  experience  of  fifteen  years  or  more, 
can  be  said  to  prove  anything  in  photography.  But  if  works 
already  permanent  could  be  supposed  to  be  rendered  more  so 
by  any  treatment,  then  their  coloration  by  gold  in  the  way  that 
I have  described  would  assuredly  have  that  effect. 

On  the  contrary,  the  want  of  permanency  of  sun-prints, 
coloured  in  old  hypo-baths  is  so  notorious,  that  a Printing 
Committee  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject. 

Secondly — In  Artistic  Effect. 

I have  already  strongly  expressed  my  opinion  on  this 
point.  Prints  by  my  method  resemble  proofs  on  India  paper 
so  exactly  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  whether  they  are 
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calotypes  or  not ; at  the  same  time  they  faithfully  record  all 
the  details  of  the  negative.  If  that  is  not  enough,  to  satisfy 
criticism,  then  let  the  Engraver  himself  despair,  and  follow 
some  other  occupation. 

I have  already  said  what  I think  of  sun-prints  coloured  in 
old  baths.  They  possess  no  richness  and  vigour,  unless 
they  are  bedaubed  with  albumen,  and  in  that  state  they  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  that  has  yet  been  considered  beau- 
tiful. Their  appearance  is  as  priginal  as  it  is  vulgar ; and 
the  public  regard  them  with  indifference',  or  merely  as  matters 
of  curiosity. 

In  sun-printing,  the  picture  is  entirely  superficial.  A dark- 
ened  surface  of  chloride  protects  the  sensitive  matter  beneath 
from  the  action  of  light,  and  this,  which  has  merely  served 
as  a support  to  the  other,  is  afterwards  washed  out  in  the 
baths,  and  generally  goes  down  the  sink.  M.  Davanne  has 
shown  that  95  per  cent  of  silver  is  lost  in  this  way. 

There  is  therefore  no  depth  or  vigour  in  sun-printing  on 
plain  paper  ; the  proofs  are  dead  and  require  a varnish. 


By  my  method,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  substance  of  the 
j paper  is  dyed  through  and  through  with  the  chemicals , and  the 
picture  is  nearly  as  strongly  marked  on  the  back  as  on  the 
face.  A varnish  is  therefore  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  undesir- 
able. My  proofs  are  as  rich  and  vigorous  as  if  they  had  been 
struck  off  in  printer’s  ink. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 
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Thirdly — In  Economy. 

In  sun-printing  the  silver  bath  is  three  or  four  times  as 
strong  as  that  which  I require.  The  gold  employed  is  about 
the  same ; and  the  fixing  and  toning  baths  consume  consider- 
ably more  hypo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gallic  acid  in  my 
process  costs  something.  In  a print  9 inches  by  7 inches  it 
costs  about  half  a farthing. 

• 

It  appears  therefore  that  a gallic  acid  print  colored  by 
gold,  can  be  produced  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  a sun- 
print  colored  in  an  old  hypo-bath  also  containing  gold. 

Fourthly — In  uniformity  of  result. 

None  of  my  batlis  alter  in  constitution  by  use.  The  silver 
bath  remains  of  the  same  strength  to  the  last  drop.  The 
gold  bath  merely  gets  weaker  by  use.  Their  chemical  consti- 
tution undergoes  no  change.  The  difficulties  of  my  method 
are  therefore  purely  mechanical  and  not  chemical.  So  that  in 
the  hands  of  a skilful  operator  uniformity  of  result  is  absolute, 
and  inevitable. 

But  that  is  not  the  case  in  sun-printing.  The  silver  bath 
not  only  gets  weaker  by  use  but  grievously  discoloured  by  the 
albumen ; while  the  hypo-coloring  bath  alters  materially  in 
its  chemical  composition  with  every  fresh  proof  that  is  put 
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into  it.  Its  action  is  therefore  highly  complicated  and  un- 
certain. It  also  happens,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
sun-printing  being  entirely  superficial  in  character,  there  is 
considerable  irregularity  in  the  state  in  which  prints  leave 
the  pressure  frame. 

Putting  these  facts  together,  it  need  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  sun-printing  should  be  uncertain  and  unequal  in 
its  results.  « 

I may  therefore  affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  method  which  I have  described  in  these  pages,  possesses 
advantages  over  that  in  general  use,  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars, viz : Permanency,  Artistic  Effect,  Economy,  and 
Uniformity.  Add  to  this,  that  it  can  be  conducted  at  any 
season  and  in  any  climate ; and  that  the  entire  series  of  op- 
erations, commencing  with  the  exposure  to  light,  can  be  com- 
pleted in  general  in  ten  minutes,  and  there  seems  but  little 
left  to  desire. 

The  accomplished  photographer  will  find  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  process  perfectly  easy  and  elegant. 

To  the  beginner  it  may  be  recommended  as  forming  a very 
proper  introduction  to  the  science.  Let  him  not  think  of  the 
Camera  until  he  shall  have  first  mastered  these  details  in  their 
application  to  the  reproduction  of  engravings,  by  the  method 
of  superposition. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 
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To  start  in  the  science  of  photography  with  Collodion  por- 
traiture and  sun-printing,  as  so  many  do,  is  entirely  unrea- 
sonable, and  rarely  successful.  For  portraiture  is  the  most 
difficult  branch  of  the  art,  and  sun-printing  the  least  satisfac- 
tory of  all  its  processes. 

I now  conclude  these  remarks  in  the  sincere  hope  that 
what  I have  said  may  not  prove  to  be  entirely  without  weight 
with  my  brother  photographers  ; and  in  the  firm  belief,  that 
a fair  trial  will  justify  every  word  of  commendation  that  I 
may  have  bestowed  on  the  process  under  discussion. 

If  I have  on  two  or  three  occasions  expressed  my  opinion 
somewhat  strongly,  in  depreciation  of  present  methods,  I have 
spoken,  as  I felt,  and  I am  certain  that  there  are  many  who 
will  at  once  echo  that  opinion. 


TO  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS  OF  ART. 


Considering  myself  at  last,  in  possession  of  a very  effec- 
tive and  satisfactory  printing  process,  I am  naturally  anxious 
to  turn  it  to  some  useful  and  profitable  account. 

It  bas  occured  to  me  that  a legitimate  and  beautiful  appli- 
cation of  Photography  would  be,  the  reproduction  by  its 
means,  of  works  of  art ; such  as  paintings,  sketches,  models, 
&c.,  by  eminent  artists.  One  great  merit  of  photographic 
copies  of  such  works,  would  be  their  accuracy  ; for  they  fre- 
quently lose  much  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  En- 
graver. In  sketches,  more  particularly,  the  happy  touches  of 
the  brush  would  he  faithfully  rendered ; and  in  this  respect, 
Photographic  Prints  would  possess  considerable  interest. 

, I shall  be  happy  to  correspond  with  gentlemen  possessing 
works  of  the  character  to  which  I have  alluded. 


Communications  addressed  to  the  Author,  will  be  promptly 
acknowledged. 


' 
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Just  ready,  2s.  6<L  bound  in  cloth ; by  post,  3s. 

THE  CALOTYPE  PROCESS. 


A HAND-BOOK  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY  on  Paper.  By 
Thomas  Sutton,  B.A.,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Process  described  in  this  Treatise  is  so  certain 
that  it  may  fairly  be  called  Infallible.  It  gives  the  utmost 
clearness  and  sharpness  of  definition,  and  renders  admirably 
the  atmospheric  effects  of  landscape.  The  certainty  of  this 
Process  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  mode  of  development  is 
adapted  to  the  exposure  that  may  have  been  given  to  the 
picture,  so  that  over-exposure  is  scarcely  possible,  and  the 
details  of  the  deepest  shadows  may  in  this  way  be  fully  brought 
out  without  injury  to  the  lights,  and  intense  blacks  may 
always  be  obtained.  It  is  peculiarly  the  Process  for  the 
Tourist,  and  pictures  of  immense  size  may  be  taken  writh  great 
certainty. 

Mr.  Howlett,  of  the  Photographic  Institution,  will  be  in 
attendance  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  Process  to 
pupils,  at  a charge  of  Three  Guineas  each. 

Photographic  Institution,  168,  New  Bond  Street, 
next  the  Clarendon. 


Just  published. 

TF1HE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRIMER,  for  the  use  of  Beginners  in 
the  Collodion  Process.  With  a facsimile  of  a Photograph  as 
Frontispiece.  By  Joseph  Cundall.  Price  One  Shilling;  by  post, 
Eighteen  Pence. 

Photographic  Institution,  168,  New  Bond  Street  ; and  Low  & 
Son,  47,  Ludgate  Hill. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.— A Manual  for  Stu- 
dents and  Amateurs.  By  Philip  H.  Delamotte,  F.S.A.  With 
a Photograph  of  the  Colossi  of  Aboo  Simbel  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Price  4s.  6d.  ; by  post  5s. 

Photographic  Institution,  168,  New  Bond  Street ; and  Low  & 
Son,  47,  Ludgate  Hill 


PHOTOGEAPHXC  FEINTING 


POSITIVES  printed  in  the  style  described  in  the  present 
Treatise,  under  Mr.  Sutton’s  Superintendence. 

Communications  on  this  subject  will  he  promptly  acknow- 
ledged. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 


POSITIVE  PAPER,  prepared  with  Serum  according  to 
the  directions  contained  in  the  present  Treatise,  and  un- 
der the  Author’s  Superintendence. 

Sent  post  free,  in  packets  containing  12  sheets,  10  inches 
by  8 inches,  and  bearing  Mr.  Sutton’s  signature  as  a guarantee  ; 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Other  sizes,  at  corresponding  prices. 


NEGATIVE  PAPF,R,  Iodized  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  Treatise  on  the  Calotype  Process,  and 
under  his  own  Superintendence  ; 

Post  free,  in  packets  containing  12  sheets,  10  inches  by  8 
inches,  and  bearing  his  signature  as  a guarantee  ; Price  5s. 

Other  sizes,  at  corresponding  prices. 


Instruction  in  Photography- 


MR  SUTTON  will  be  happy  to  give  Instruction  in  the 
Glass  and  Paper  Processes,  at  his  residence,  St.  Brelade’s 
Bay,  Jersey  ; (a  locality  abounding  in  picturesque  “ bits  ” for 
the  Camera). 

Terms  for  one  week’s  course  of  Instruction : Five  Guineas. 


HT)  OSS’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT  and  LANDSCAPE 
LENSES. — These  Lenses  give  correct  dciinition  at  the  centre  and 
hiargin  of  the  picture,  and  have  their  visual  and  chemical  acting  foci 
coincident. 

Great  Exhibition , Juror's  Report , p.  274. 

“ Mr.  Ross  prepares  lenses  for  Portraiture  having  the  greatest  in- 
tensity yet  produced,  by  procuring  the  coincidence  of  the  chemical, 
actinic  and  visual  rays.  The  spherical  aberration  is  also  very  caie- 
fully  corrected,  both  in  the  central  and  oblique  pencils.  ’ _ 

“ Mr.  Ross  has  exhibited  the  best  Camera  in  the  Exhibition  It  is 
furnished  with  a double  achromatic  object-lens,  about  3 inches  m 
aperture.  There  is  no  stop,  the  field  is  flat,  and  the  image  veiy  per- 
fect up  to  the  edge.” 

Catalogues  sent  upon  application. 

A.  Ross,  2,  Featherstone-Buildings,  High  Ilolborn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY  article  used  in  the  Glass,  Paper,  or  Silver  Plate  Process, 
can  be  obtained  very  reasonably  at 

Charles  R.  Pottinger’s  Depot,  41,  Ludgatellill,  London. 
Price  List  free,  per  Post,  2c?. 


Portrait  and  Landscape  Lenses- 


TESSRS.  HORNE  & THORNTH WAITE,  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
IVI  tion  of  Photographers,  Amateurs,  &c.,  to  their  present  Manufac- 
ture  of  Photographic  Lenses,  which  for  rapidity  of  action,  flatness  of 
field,  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  rays,  and  long  cnemical 
range  a^e  unequalled.  , 

Horne  & Thornthwaite’s  Stock  embraces  every  article  required 
in  Photography. 

A Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 

HORNE  & THORNTHWAITE’S  ALDEHYDE  PAPER  for 
Printing  from  Glass  or  Paper  Negatives,  yielding  positive  pictures  of 
unequalled  brilliancy  and  colour  with  rich  toned  deep  shades,  wed 
delineated  middle  tints,  and  the  whites  of  a pearly  hue.  Price,  with 
directions,  3s.  per  quire,  size  15  inches  by  9 inches. 

122  & 123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART- 


MESSRS.  KNIGHT  & Co. 

jy  ESPECTFULLY  inform  Artists,  Amateurs,  and  the  Profession 
that  they  are  the  Sole  Agents  for  VOIGHTLANDER  & SON  S 
Photographic  Lenses  for  Portraits  and  Views.  The  different  sizes  can 
be  seen  at  their  Establishment,  where  they  have  every  convenience 
for  testing  their  powers.  The  Photographic  Department  of  their  Ls  ■ ^ 
tablishment  comprises  every  useful  improvement  in  this  interesting 
Art.  A Price  List  forwarded  on  receipt  of  two  Postage  Stamps. 
Geohge  Knight  & Co.,  Foster  Lane,  London. 


John  Sanford's  price  list  of  Calotype  and  Taibotype  Papers. 

Instructions,  Pure  Chemicals,  Cameras,  Pressure  Frames  and  Tripod  Stands,  Prepared  Papers  to  any  Formula,  and 
every  requisite  for  the  Calotype  on  Paper  and  Glass,  Positives  Printed  and  Mounted,  Port  Folios,  Ross’s  Lenses,  &c. 


Price  per  Ream 
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FOREIGN  QUALITIES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

8.  Canson,  Fibres  (Thin)  for  Negatives 23|  by  17| 

9.  Ditto  ditto  (Waxen)  for  Le  Gray’s  Process 17|by  ll1 

10.  Ditto  ditto  (Thick)  for  Positives 22%  by  17| 
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Photographic  Chemicals,  Apparatus  & Lenses. 


R.  W.  THOMAS,  CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL, 

SOLE  MAKER  OP  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 
PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 


IN  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment 
every  kind  of  first-class  Photographic  Apparatus  may  be  seen,  in- 
cluding : — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English 
construction. 

Folding  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  Silver  .solution,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  a Bottle  and  Funnel. 

Jointed  LEVELLING-STANDS  and  SPIRIT-LEVELS. 
COLLODION  PLATE-HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates 
with  facility.  Pneumatic,  ditto. 

PLATE-CLEANERS— COLLODION  GLASSES. 

A choice  collection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTES,  made  expressly  for 
this  house,  from  original  patterns. 

Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English. 

A great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta-Percha  DISHES. 
Also,  a large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape 
LENSES. 


XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic 
preparation  is  exclusively  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establish- 
ments : its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testimonials 
from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day, 
warrant  the  assertion,  that  hitherto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered 
which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  of  action. 

In  all  cases  where  a quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be 
had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate  bottles,  in  which  state  it  may  be 
kept  for  years  and  exported  to  <r.ny  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 

Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a Red  Label  bearing  my 
name  and  address,  RICHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10  Pall  Mall, 
— to  conterfeit  which  is  felony 


CRYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  amber.  This 
valuable  varnish  for  protecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require 
the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will  be  found 
free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 


HYPO-COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on 
paper  dark  and  rich  in  colour. 

CYANOGEN  SOAP — for  removing  all  kinds  of  Photographic 
stains. — The  genuine  is  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured 
with  a Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address  : — 

RICHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer 
of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals.  And  may  be  procured  of  all  res- 
pectable Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
EDWARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  ; and  Messrs.  BARCLAY 
& Co.,  95,  Farringdon  Street,  Wholesale  Agents 
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